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A STUDY OF THE ILIAD. 

BY DENTON }. SNIDER. 

Book Sixth, 

This Book is perhaps the favorite Book of the "Iliad" with most 
readers. It has a character of its own throughout ; in spite of all 
diversity, its parts hold together in a common soul. That soul we 
shall try to feel afresh in modern ways of thinking and speaking. 
The first line utters a fundamental fact, which holds good to the 
end : " The Gods withdrew from the conflict between Greeks and 
Trojans." Accordingly, we shall see no divine intervention in 
this Book ; the struggle is handed over to mortals, to be carried 
on or to be reconciled by them as best they can. The withdrawal 
of the Gods, announced at the start and intended by the poet, is 
one of the facts which keep the various portions of the Book in 
unity with itself. 

The connection with the preceding Book is close and mnltifari- 
ous. Diomed is still the central figure, though he is now to 
undergo a change. He has put down two divinities that were 
partisans of Troy ; clearly he is the man whom the Trojans must 
fight, or conciliate, if possible. Both Diomed and Troy show a 
new aspect into which they unfold from their antecedent phase. 
If Mars and Venus were the sole Gods of Troy, the city would now 
' " * XXI— 15 
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fall ; but there is something else imconquered tliere which at pres- 
ent comes into the foreground, and which Diomed is not able to 
subdue. We have already noticed that there is a Trojan deity, 
Apollo, from whom he fled ; but Apollo has quit the conflict along 
with the other Gods, and does not appear in this Book. 

Not a God, then, but a man now appears in Troy, Hector; we 
have seen him a number of times hitherto as the brave captain of 
his people, who is trying to repel the invaders of his country ; we 
have also seen him as a bitter denouncer of Paris. Now he is to 
be shown as the one whom we may call the ethical hero of Troy, 
the bearer of all its noble instincts ; with him in it, the city can- 
not be taken by Diomed, or by anybody else. He is the one Tro- 
jan man who has to perish before his country can perish. In the 
present Book he is called to be a mediator ; he invokes the Family, 
all the domestic life of Troy, to pacify the wrathful Goddess, 
Pallas, who has lent such power to Diomed. He will be shown in 
his own home, as son, as husband ; his brother, Paris, will be held 
up before us in contrast ; thus the inner ethical scission in Troy 
will be made manifest, revealing the two parties and the two 
tendencies of the city. A religious man, a domestic man, a patri- 
otic man we behold in Hector ; we may truly call him the Greek 
in Troy. 

Yet just in this lies the limit on which he breaks, which makes 
him tragic. He does not believe in the detention of Helen, yet he 
fights for the nation which detains her ; it is, alas ! his own nation. 
His conviction clearly is, that the Greek cause is right ; still he 
assails that cause in the defence of his country. In nobly main- 
taining his own Family and State, he is led to assail the principle 
of Family and State. His very virtue whelms him into guilt, and 
this is his tragedy. 

Of all the Iliad, this is the Book of the Family. The inner 
condition of Troy is brought before us ; we see the home in the 
midst of war ; we see especially the woman in her domestic life ; 
yet this life is one of terrible anxiety, and perpetually threatens to 
become death. The Greeks in their camp have not the Family, 
and, hence, cannot show this domestic phase of the conflict. Still, 
the Family is the heart of their cause ; are they not fighting for 
its integrity ? But Troy alone can show the home, in its deep 
antagonism to war — hella detestata mat/rihus. This Book, accord- 
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ingly, has a conciliatory character ; the Family seeks the peace of 
life, the mother will keep her son, the wife will keep her husband. 
Emotions averse to home-destroying battle we feel everywhere ; 
the prayer goes up to the Gods that they would ward off the fateful 
stroke from the Family. It is the deepest truth that the poet in- 
vokes woman with her domestic institution as the mediatorial 
principle which seeks to conciliate the conflict. Yet these sad, 
piteous Trojan women are tragic too, their very supplication is its 
own denial ; they, praying for the safety of Troy and of them- 
selves, pray for the detention of Helen and the destruction of the 
Family. Can the Goddess listen to such a petition ? Note, too, 
the place of the Book ; it is put between Books of war ; thus it 
gives relief from the bloody strain of battle ; we tarry upon it as 
a peaceful oasis before plunging into the storm which rages 
around it. 

The object of the Book, then, is the conciliation of Diomed, who 
has conquered the Trojans' deities of sensuous love and of blind 
violence — deities whom every Greek Hero must put down ere he 
can truly fight for Helen, who is to be rescued from the domina- 
tion of just those two Gods. Accordingly, the opposite principle 
in Troy, the pure and peaceful element ot the Family, must next 
be called up to try to save the city. Will the plan be successful? 
Yes and no ; this double answer leads os to consider the double 
nature of Diomed, and the new turn which his character now 
takes. 

Diomed has already shown two sides, the divine and human, both 
of which were active in him during his grand career in the Fifth 
Book. The poet tells us that the hero repeatedly received sug- 
gestions from Pallas ; by her aid he conquered Mars and Venus, 
she being the Goddess of war and wisdom combined, and at the 
same time a virgin unstained. Thus she is the antagonist of those 
two Trojan deities in her very nature. Now Diomed has Pallas 
in him, he sees her form and hears her voice, she animates him ; 
this is his divine side which raises him above himself. Yet she is 
outside of him too, she is the spirit abroad which puts down the 
Trojan, she is the Greek spirit which will conquer Troy, or that 
portion of Troy represented by Mars and Venus. When she leaves 
him, he is human, is but Diomed, the individual, not a great war- 
rior, or at least not so great as when the divine energy is working 
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in him, and hurling him against the Gods themselves. He, as in- 
dividual, has these friendly, paternal, ancestral ties; he is con- 
nected in some way, as all the Greeks are, with the Trojans ; on 
this personal side he may be approached and be reconciled. 

But the reconciliation of Diomed, in order to be complete, must 
be double, must include both the divine and human elements. It 
must first seek to placate Pallas, the divine element not merely of 
the Hero, but, to a certain extent, of the whole Greek enterprise ; 
she is not only in him, but in the entire cause. After that Diomed, 
the person, may be conciliated. Of the two attempts, the former 
does not succeed, cannot succeed, if Greece is to endure ; Pallas 
will reject the Trojan prayer, and the war must go on. But the 
latter attempt succeeds, in part at least ; Diomed, the individual, 
no longer knows the voice of the Goddess, stops in the midst of 
the conflict, and is reconciled. We shall hear of him again, but 
he will never fully recover his divine energy. 

We are now to see this thought taking body in the structure of 
the Book. Four divisions of it are plainly marked : 1. A series 
of bitter single combats (1-T2). 2. The sending of Hector 
(73-118). 3. The meeting of Glaucus and Diomed (119-236). 
4. Hector in the city " (237-529). But these four divisions all 
stand in relation to one thought, that of reconciliation, which has 
the two sides, human and divine. From the first to the second 
division is a movement which passes from the unreconciled human 
element to the attempt to reconcile the divine element. From the 
third to the fourth division is another movement which passes from 
the reconciled human element to the unreconciled divine element. 
The sweep of the whole Book is, that though individuals may 
make peace and drop out of the conflict, the Gods will not be 
reconciled, the spiritual principle in this Trojan War cannot be 
compromised. The noblest character in Troy forbodes that the 
city must be destroyed. These four organic portions may now be 
unfolded. 

1. In a series of bloody single combats we see the unreconciled 
nature of the struggle between individual Greek and Trojan. For 
the Gods have withdrawn and turned the conflict over to men, 
who surge in battle through the plain. It is a contest of individual 
strength and courage without direct divine interference on either 
side. The most important Greek heroes, Ajax, Diomed — note 
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that Diomed now comes after Ajax, an ominous hint of what is to 
follow — Euryalus, Ulysses, and others, are brought before us in 
rapid pictures, each hero slaying his man, or two or even four men. 
A fierce, gory time of which the reader soon has enough. 

But the most prominent and the typical instance is the fate of 
Trojan Adrastus, who, being overturned in his chariot, is taken 
alive by Menelaus, and offers large ransom. Menelaus is inclined 
to be merciful, when his brother, the leader of the Greeks, runs up 
and rebnkes him : " Let none escape, not even the babe in its 
mother's womb." Then he smote the cowering prisoner, and, 
putting his heel on the breast of the fallen man, jerked out the 
ashen spear. As an image of implacable temper, this will suffice. 
Old Nestor, too, who is usually the reconciler among the Greeks, 
is full of tlie spirit of the time : " Let no man tarry behind for 
plunder, but let us slay men, and afterward at leisure strip the 
dead." The whole stress here is the human struggle unreconciled 
and without mercy. 

2. Now comes the attempt on the part of the Trojans to recon- 
cile the divine element which has animated the Greeks, and 
specially Diomed, in the preceding Book. If they can take away 
that power from their enemy, they can indeed win. Will they do 
works meet for reconciliation ? Such is the underlying question 
of the whole Book. The matter is not to be settled by an expia- 
tory ritual, but by a complete undoing of the wrongful deed. 

Hector is taken from the front of battle and sent to the city. 
This is the suggestion of Helenus, " the very best of augurs," the 
man of religion who well knows that some divine power is fighting 
for the Greeks, even though the Gods have outwardly withdrawn 
from the contest. He has the gift of vision, and sees the very 
divinity who has been helping Diomed. This is Pallas, who must 
now be propitiated by the Trojans with a grand procession and 
sacrifice. The Goddess is to be taken away from the Greek hero, 
if possible, that he be shorn of his strength, and become like 
another man. It should be noticed that Helenus considers Diomed 
the greatest hero of the Greeks, greater than even Achilles, " whom 
men say to be Goddess-born." The fact that a Goddess helps 
Diomed, does not detract from his greatness; indeed just that 
constitutes his greatness. Thus the poet naively takes for granted 
that the deity must be in the man as well as outside of him, and 
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that he whom the Gods help most is the mightiest individual. 
Man is truly free and himself just through divine aid. 

So the Trojans are going to try to conciliate Pallas Athena, the 
divine element of Diomed, and partly of the vrhole Hellenic world. 
We have already seen that she is a strong Greek partisan among 
the Gods on Olympus; still she has her temple in Troy, in the 
sacred precinct of the acropolis. It is an indication that both 
Greek and Trojans belong to the same race, have the same wor- 
ship, language, customs mainly ; have the same Gods, who, 
however, are divided upon this cause of Helen, as the Hellenic 
race itself is divided for the same reason, and split into two hostile 
tendencies. Well is it then for the Trojans to propitiate the 
Greek Goddess in Troy. 

But why should Hector be selected, the mighty chieftain, and 
taken away from the head of his troops in the field ? Why should 
not Helenus himself, the man of religion, go to perform a re- 
ligious mission ? Hector is altogether the proper person, and none 
other ; and Helenus knows it. Hector is the Greek in Troy, op- 
posed to Paris, opposed to keeping Helen. In his heart he be- 
lieves that the Greeks are right ; still as a patriot he fights them 
when they assail his country. In his conviction. Hector is most 
friendly to the Greek Gods ; truly they are his, and not Yenus, 
not Mars. He is the man of all others in Troy, to conciliate these 
Greek deities ; in spirit he is most theirs, far more than Helenus 
the soothsayer. Hector is the bearer of the Greek, versus the 
Asiatic influence in Troy. Pallas will listen to him, if she will 
listen to any Trojan. It is true that the offering is to be made by 
his mother, but he brings it about, he is just tlie one who might 
be expected to order such a sacrifice ; he is the mediator, through 
whose kindred soul the Greek Gods will speak, if they speak at 
all, to the Trojans. 

Before departing, he, by a special effort, puts his troops in good 
spirits, and places them in a secure position. He animates his 
people till they drive back the Greeks who " think that one of the 
immortals had descended from the starry heaven to help the men 
of Troy." Besides, he leaves ^neas behind, who is coupled with 
him in courage, fame, and command. But, while he is gone, Dio- 
med, losing in some way his divine companion, is individually rec- 
onciled. 
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3. The story of the meeting of Glaucus and Diomed on the 
field of battle, seems, at first sight, an episode disconnected from 
the main action ; but its spirit is in unison with the present Book, 
and, moreover, it is completely in Homer's manner, which often 
reflects the whole struggle in some far-off legend of other days. 
We behold the reconciliation of a Greek and Oriental, or better, 
of an Eastern and Western Greek, by referring to the personal 
relations of their ancestors, who were in the olden time allied by 
ties of hospitality. It is another declaration that Greek and Tro- 
jan are kin, both of one race ; in the preceding Book we saw the 
same fact imaged in the story of Tlepolemus and Sarpedon, son 
and grandson of Zeus, fighting each other on the plain of Troy. 
In the present instance the legend will throw a deep glance into 
the meaning of the whole war, with the scission of the Hellenic 
people into East and West. In this story three mythical strands 
are twisted together ; the legend of the Thracian king told by 
domed, the legend of Bellerophon told by Glaucus, the legend 
of ancestral friendship ending in the reconciliation of the descend- 
ants. 

a. The speech of Diomed is remarkable; it indicates a great 
change in the hero of the Fifth Book. There Pallas had lent him 
the gift of knowing Gods from mortals in battle ; but now he 
cannot tell whether Glaucus be man or deity. There he assailed 
and .put down Mars and Venus, and showed in that deed his high- 
est heroism ; but now he says, " I shall not war with the Gods 
of heaven." Something has happened to him manifestly. He 
cites the instance of Lycurgus, the Thracian king, who resisted 
the Bacchic cult and drove out the God, and who in consequence, 
did not live long. Here we have a case of a Greek ruler who is 
punished for his opposition to an Asiatic divinity, for Bacchus 
came to Greece from Asia, and is barely known to Homer. So at 
present Diomed would not fight a Trojan God ; he is terror- 
stricken at the fate of Lycurgus, who assailed an Oriental divinity 
that was entering European Greece. This is not our former Dio- 
med ; he is now afraid of calamity, afraid of not living long. Pal- 
las has left him, the divine element has gone out of him, and we 
see only the human Diomed. He can now be reconciled. 

How shall we consider this change in Diomed ? German criti- 
cism, which is inclined to find many Homers everywhere in Homer, 
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declares, in a number of representatives, that a new poet composed 
this famous episode, one who did not know, or disregarded the 
hero of the Fifth Book. But such a way of interpretation ignores 
the procedure of Homer in a hundred places, and indeed of all 
supreme poets. These introduce great changes into their characters 
which the reader must poetically, and the interpreter logically, 
justify. In "King Lear," how different is Cordelia of the First Act 
when she disappears, from Cordelia of the Fourth Act, when she 
appears again ! It is no explanation to say that there are two 
Cordelias and two Shakespeares. And in the present case it lands 
us in the Kingdom of Nowhere to say that there are two Diomeds 
and two Homers. Under this difference we must see the unifying 
reason, and then we shall behold one character and one poet. 

If we look back at the Fifth Book, we find that this change in 
the man has been amply prepared. He does not attack Venufe 
nor Mars till Pallas comes to him and specially inspires him. 
His susceptibility to the divine influence is distinctly marked and 
limited ; without the Goddess he is but a common mortal, a good 
tighter still against men, but not against Gods. He cannot com- 
mand the celestial spell ; at present the superhuman power has 
left him, and he knows it well. He will fight a mortal even now, 
but not a Trojan deity, as he has' before done. He has manifestly 
reached his limit ; those two Gods of Troy, Mars and Venus, are 
all that lie within the range of his heroship. 

It is evident that the poet has in mind the divine energy, which, 
when it seizes the individual, fills him with what is universal, 
both in power and vision. Or we may call it a demoniac posses- 
sion, which makes the man more than himself — clearer, mightier, 
even taller in stature. When this power is off, the individual is 
like the rest of us ; thus it has happened to Diomed. In the Fifth 
Book he is held up and driven forward by a tremendous God-sent 
might; in the Sixth Book there is still the memory of it among 
the Trojans, but he has lost it. This is his change and none 
other. 

h. We now come to the speech of Glaucus and the marvelous 
tale which it contains. It begins sad, he speaks mournfully of 
the generations of men, transitory as the leaves on the trees. Why 
such a mood ? Glaucus has already a presentiment of his Trojan 
destiny, and he strikes the elegiac tone ; indeed, his whole story 
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is one of tragedy, which unconsciously includes himseii. His 
family is a famotis one, his ancestor came from Greece and settled 
in Lycia ; now he, the descendant, is lighting for Asia against his 
kindred and his nation. This is his fate to which his first words 
are a pensive overture ; he has Orientalized and he will perish, 
just as Troy, which has done the same thing, must be de- 
stroyed. 

But how did this retrogression to the East come about ? Here 
the legend enters which tells of Bellerophon, the ancestor who 
made the change, and who was entangled in the fateful coils of 
the Orient. Bellerophon was a typical Greek- Hero, of the high- 
est family, of unstained character, of surpassing beauty and manly 
strength. Anteia, the king's wife — she was an Oriental woman, 
married in Greece — was madly enamored of him, tried to tempt 
him, but without success. Then she falsely accused him to her 
husband the king, and Bellerophon had to suifer for wrongs which 
he never did. Here the legend touches another famous Oriental 
story, that of Potiphar's wife. Bellerophon is sent by the king 
to Lycia in Asia Minor, the home of Anteia, where the father-in- 
law, who is ruler of that country, receives a communication, by 
signs scratched on a tablet, that the bearer, who is Bellerophon, 
should perish. 

This passage has become famous, inasmuch as it introduces the 
question of Homeric writing, and the further question whether 
the poems of Homer were written in the beginning. It is plain 
that these signs were a means of communication between absent 
people. But what was the nature of these signs ? Three main 
views have been held concerning them : first, that they were alpha- 
betic ; second, that they were a cipher, agreed upon, and known 
to those persons alone who communicated ; thirdly, that they 
were a kind of picture-writing. Let the reader take his choice ; 
any one of the three will do for the passage. To us the second view 
seems the most probable ; it holds that these signs were a con- 
ventional cipher not intelligible to their bearer, Bellerophon, 
who could doubtless have read the alphabet or the pictures, or, at 
least, would not naturally have been entrusted with them. 

In consequence of the false accusation, Bellerophon has to 
undergo the severest trials ; hardships were put upon him, that 
he might perish, yet he, the Greek Hero, must stand the Oriental 
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test. In bim the old poet shows how the best man, gniltless^ 
must suffer, yet in his suffering triumph. It is this which proves 
that he is " the son of a God," though sprung of a mortal father, 
the elder Glaucus. His labors are three, all significant of Greek 
heroship. First he slays the Chimaera, a monster made up of a 
lion, goat, and dragon, breathing forth fire — a mixture of animal 
forms common to the mythology and art of the East. This Ori- 
ental horror it is just the function of Greece and the Greek Hero 
to suppress ; they must put down the beast and become ethical, 
they must put down the ugly and become beautiful. In many 
ways Greek legend has celebrated this triumph of Hellas over 
Asia ; the story of Troy is its completest expression. Nor is it 
carrying the thought too far if we consider the character of the 
three commingled animals, the lion, the goat, and the dragon — 
violence, salacity, the fire of the destroyer. At least, the bestial 
side of the world and of man as well as of art and of religion must 
be subordinated by the true Hellenic; soul. 

The next task of Bellerophon was to subdue the Solymi, who, 
according to Herodotus, were the primitive inliabitants on the 
border of Lycia ; wild men we must consider them, whom the 
Greek Hero has to bring under the State and civilized order. 
Thirdly, he slew the Amazons, wild women, hostile to the Family, 
as they are represented in Greek legend. Thus it is seen that the 
Greek Hero is producing the institutional world ; he has per- 
formed three typical deeds, he subjects the animal, he vindicates 
State and Family ; moreover, in these actions he calls forth a new 
realm, that of beauty. Greek art springs into existence just at 
this point; Greek mythology gives its own origin mythically: 
and the greatest poem of Hellas sings itself into being. In his 
final deed, Bellerophon touches the summit ; those of his own race 
— the Lycians here — who would kill him stealthily, and destroy 
his cause, he slays to the last man. He is now the triumphant 
Greek Hero, having put down the foe within and without, even 
in the Orient, and is recognized as " the son of a God." 

But this is just where fatality enters ; adversity cannot conquer 
the Greek Hero, but prosperity can. Bellerophon takes land and 
authority in Lycia, takes a wife and has children ; he marries the 
king's daughter, a sister of that ill-famed Anteia, who was the be- 
ginning of all his woes. He enters the Family which has been 
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his curse and the State which has tried to destroy him ; out of 
Hellas he sinks into the embraces of the Orient. Like Themisto- 
cles, like Alexander, he Orientalized even in victory ; truly a 
typical Greek Hero, though thrown far back into Greek legend. 
How well does the old bard know his own race and its besetting 
temptation, especially the temptation of its great men ! Writing 
of a remote mythical past, he casts his light forward into the his- 
toric future, and prophetically reveals the destiny of his mightiest 
countrymen. 

Fate now overtakes the Greek Hero just in those institutional 
relations which he had once so valiantly maintained in their 
Hellenic spirit. The wild men, the Solymi, again make war; his 
son perishes in conflict with them. His daughter is slain by 
Artemis for violation of the precepts of the chaste Goddess. 
Where now is the triumph of the Greek Family and State? Bel- 
lerophon himself goes crazy ; has he not already surrendered the 
rational principle of his life ? He roams the Aleian plain, " hate- 
ful to all the Gods, consuming his mind, shunning the paths of 
men." Again we have to think he is the tragic image of the 
Greek Hero, who has renounced his Hellenic heritage and joined 
the Orient. 

But this Glaucus who is talking — what shall we say to him, the 
grandson of the great Bellerophon ? He, too, has lapsed, he is 
fighting against the Greek cause, and for the detention of Helen. 
He has just told his own story in that of his grandfather ; he is 
also fated to go the same way, and he has a strong presentiment 
of his destiny. Hence the melancholy tinge which colors his 
whole speech ; it is as if he were making his own funeral oration. 
So the poet himself felt, we must think ; a little later Glaucus 
perishes. Tradition makes Homer a native of the islands of the 
-^gean, or even an Asiatic Greek ; certainly he must have lived 
somewhere on the borderland, for he feels the struggle on both 
sides to its very heart-throb. With what sympathy, yet with what 
truth, he portrays the conflict ! In fact, his feelings seem rather to 
lean toward the Trojan side, though his head is always with the 
Gi'eeks. The story of Bellerophon is a picture in miniature of the 
whole Trojan War, and his fate foreshadows its outcome: the 
Trojans, too, are Greeks who have cast away the Greek heritage, 
and must perish. Many such little pictures, framed in some re- 
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mote legend, we find in tlie " Iliad " ; they are in the poet's mythical 
manner, and they bind the poem together in a new unity. In 
spite of critical scruples, we can think of only one man writing 
the great Trojan story and the little Lycian story, so closely is the 
meaning of both knit together. 

c. Diomed listens to the tragic tale; he will not tight, but 
" plants his spear in the earth, and addresses the shepherd of tlie 
people with gentle words." He knows that the ancestors of him- 
self and Glaucus were guests, and exchanged hospitable presents, 
one of which has descended to him, and with it the friendly rela- 
tion. They, too, pledge faith not to slay one another, and ex- 
change gifts as their ancestors had done, though the poet says that 
the gift of Glaucus was by far the more valuable. Does not this 
hint that Diomed, in his present condition, has got the best of the 
bargain by a cessation of the combat ? At least, Diomed, the for- 
mer fierce warrior, is reconciled with a man warring for Troy ; he 
has allowed personal ties to turn aside his zeal from the universal 
cause. If such considerations were to prevail, there would be no 
restoration of Helen, in fact, no Greek world. Pallas appears to 
him no longer, the divine has gone out of his soul ; in the future, 
though he will again show bravery in battle, he will soon be 
wounded and witlidraw from the struggle. 

4. The individual Greek Hero is now reconciled with an in- 
dividual Trojan warrior ; we are next to see how the attempt of 
Troy to reconcile the divine element of the Greek side will suc- 
ceed. When Hector enters the city from the place of war, the 
women gather around him, asking after husbands, sons, brothers, 
friends. We witness the domestic forces of conciliation, which 
would put an end to the bloody struggle. But of these women 
three are selected typical women, with whom Hector is brought 
into relation during his visit. The war primarily sprang from the 
wrong done to the domestic principle by Troy ; now we see the 
Trojan Family whirled into the tragic circle of the guilty act of 
Paris. 

Three families are brought before us in these three women, rep- 
resenting three phases of the domestic institution in Troy. The 
first is that of Hecuba, the queen, or at least the wife of the king 
of the city, out of whose fifty sons she is the mother of nineteen. 
A glimpse of the Oriental harem is seen ; the one wife of the 
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household is degraded into being one of many wives. Second, is 
the family of Helen, estranged, in self-opposition, a family based 
upon the ruins of the Family. The third family is that repre- 
sented by Andromache, wife of Hector, the true family, yet tragic 
to the last degree through its political environment. 

a. Hector first sees his mother at the palace of Priam ; this pal- 
ace, with its fifty chambers for the king's children, is also signifi- 
cant. The son bids her take the fairest robe, " the one which is 
dearest to her," and make an offering of it to Pallas, that "she 
may keep off Diomed from the sacred city." This robe is laid on 
the lap of the Goddess by. Theano, the priestess and the wife of 
Antenor, who is a leader of the Greek party in Tro\- together with 
Hector. Thus Pallas is besought by those nearest to her in the 
hostile walls to have mercy on " city, wives, and children of the 
Trojans." 

But the Goddess refuses; why? She could do naught else 
without destroying herself. What is Troy doing? Has it had 
pity? Did it restore the stolen Helen to husband and child, 
when peacefully demanded back before the war ? Is it not engaged 
in battle at this moment to keep the Family asunder ? The prayer 
is a contradiction ; if it be answered and Troy be successful, the 
home is indeed disrupted. No wonder that Pallas " shook her 
head." Behold now the reason. 

h. This is Helen to whom Hector next comes in his visit, for 
the purpose of bringing Paris back to the war. She is the woman 
whose presence in Troy is a violation of all the Trojan prayers 
to save Family and State. Hector is brought face to face with 
that which nullifies his mission, which gives the lie to his hope 
of aid from the Goddess. Troy will not undo the wrong, and a 
prayer for Troy is a prayer for' the disruption of the home. 
Hector knows the guilt of his city, and feels it deeply ; in fight- 
ing for his own Andromache he is compelled to fight against the 
restoration of the wife. 

Here is the man, Paris, who has thrown him into such a con- 
tradiction. No wonder Hector wishes that " the earth miffht 
gape open " for that baneful brother, the cause of the war, " whom 
Zeus reared to be the destruction of Troy, Priam, and Priam's 
sons." Paris embodies the tragic guilt of the whole city. Since 
the conflict with Menelaus he has shunned the war, he seems to be 
1 6 
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sulking in a kind of shame. It is clear that Paris is an important 
man in Troy, a political rather than a military leader ; his party 
evidently controls the city ; his presence is necessary, thongh he 
be not a very good fighter ; at least, he is an uncertain combatant, 
sometimes brave, and sometimes not. When he arrives with 
Hector (see beginning of the next Book) he revives the drooping 
spirits of the army, but his warlike exploits are confined to one 
small feat of arms. There is no necessary inconsistency between 
his character here given and that given in the Third Book, as some 
critics would make out. We find a difference, it is true, but this 
difference comes only through an added trait ; we see the man in 
a new situation, and for a new situation or turn of character, we 
need not conjecture a new Homer, nay, not even for an incon- 
sistency. 

Helen is repentant, tearful, full of self-reproach, quite as we 
saw her in the Third Book. The presence of Hector, the ethical 
Hero, doubtless calls forth this strong confession of her internal 
state. But Hector himself is not without his struggle of soul ; 
he is by no means at peace with his own conduct, as we see by his 
forebodings. At present he gives to Helen neither praise nor 
censure; unhappy is her lot, and he is fighting to keep her thus. 
Still she, the beautiful woman in tears, does not lose the desire to 
please; she is still conscious of her beauty, and its power, nay, is 
aware of her fame present and future. She tries her magic spell 
upon Hector, but his answer is : " Do not ask me to sit, though 
loving me ; thou shalt not persuade me." His mind is on his 
country, he will hasten to the battle-field " that I may defend the 
Trojans " ; but just now he is thinking of wife and child, whom 
he hurries forth to see. Thus Hector is not detained by the 
blandishments and beauty of Helen from duty to Family and to 
State ; he is master over sensuous charms, still he, too, has bis 
limit and his conflict. 

c. The third woman whom Hector meets is Andromache, his 
wife, who has gone forth from her home to the city walls, weep- 
ing, because she has heard that the Trojans were hard pressed 
by the Greeks in battle. Husband and wife are seeking and 
thinking of one another; we behold the true relation of the 
Family, in contrast to that of Helen and Paris, even to that 
of Hecuba and Priam ; moreover, the child is now present, while 
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the marriage of Paris is fruitless, and that of Priam is quite too 
fruitful. 

Her speech tells the whole domestic tragedy of tlie Trojan war ; 
father, brothers, even mother have perished in this fateful straggle 
between East and West. Hector is now all these and husband too. 
She tries to keep him from exposing himself to danger in the 
war. But he must go though he feels most profoundly her ap- 
peal. She is the tragic woman, whose institution is immolated in 
war that it may be preserved in the end. The relief from their 
sorrow is furnished by the child ; he is still their hope, and brings 
them in their tears to a smile, and to happier thoughts. Hector 
can pray to the Gods that the Trojans may say of his son : " This 
man is much better than his father," the noblest of heathen pray- 
ers, and sounding like an ancient stray note of the Paternoster, if 
we elevate it into its highest significance out of its bloody setting. 

But the gloomy foreboding of Hector is the true voice of his 
situation and comes from his heart : 

Yet well in my undoubting mind I know 
The day shall come in which our sacred Troy, 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all. 

He feels that the Gods, Pallas and even Zeus cannot support 
Troy without stultifying themselves. How can they protect the 
families of that Troy which wages a fierce war to disrupt the 
Family? Repentant Helen is seeking to be what Androm- 
ache is, and Hector is standing in the way, contrary to his own 
conviction ; well may he utter the bodeful prophecy which con- 
tains the doom of himself and his city. 

Hector, therefore, is a tragic character in the loftiest sense of 
the word ; the outer war has its spiritual image in the inner war 
of his own soul, and it is this inner war which is slaying him. He 
feels that the Greeks are right in demanding the restoration of 
Helen ; they are really fighting for his tenderest relation — hus- 
l)and, wife, and child ; truly the Greeks are fighting for Hector, 
Andromache, and Astyanax in principle. On the other hand, 
Hector goes to war to save his country, a high and noble action ; 
but this very action turns to wrong through the overshadowing 
wrong of the country. All this the hero feels ; he knows his city 
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must perish, and he must be included. The ethical order of the 
world is paramount ; Troy and all who maintain its violation must 
sink under the judgment of Zeus. Hector is so profoundly tragic 
because he, true to family and country in the highest degree, is 
driven to violate something still truer and higher — the supreme 
movement of the race above family and country, yet including 
them. He knows it, he fights his own true self, his victory would 
be his own ethical death. Harmony with Zeus alone is not tragic. 

What then, can Hector do ? Change sides, and make war with 
the Greeks against his people 1 Thus he would assail his own in- 
dividual family and nation ; he would have to turn against father, 
wife, kindred, and countrymen. He is held fast in the vise of 
fate — if he fights for the Greeks, he fights against parent and peo- 
ple ; if he fights for Troy, he fights against the restoration of the 
wife. He is caught in the mill of the Gods ; nor can he withdraw 
and be neutral in the war which is to settle this great question of 
Family ; that were indeed his spiritual death. Manifestly there 
is but one way to avoid being tragic, that is, to take sides with 
Zeus. But then Hector would not be Hector ; losing his tragic 
limit he would lose the character which rouses such a deep human 
interest, for we all have a possible tragic limit located somewhere 
in ourselves. 

The wife, and with her the Trojan women, are caught in the 
conflict between the State and Family ; their city will not do jus- 
tice in the case of the great domestic violation, and so destroys 
the domestic institution. But the husband is caught in the con- 
flict between his nation and the ethical order of the world ; the 
State will not do the universal right, and so falls under the doom 
of Zeus. The good men and women of Troy are tragic, they are 
ground to death in the conflict which Paris and the party of vio- 
lation have called into existence. 

Still, there is one person in the city not destined to perish, but 
to be restored— that person is Helen. She is repentant, struggling 
to get rid of her thraldom, inner and outer, as yet without suc- 
cess ; still she is striving. Whatever stands in the way of the 
estranged soul's returning to its true life, must go down ; such is 
the final decree. Troy stands in the way. Hector stands in the 
way ; the poest with all his sympathy registers the judgment 
against both. 
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But in the Greek camp there is also a wrong which cannot be 
allowed to live. It is the wrong done by the Leader to Achilles. 
Troy cannot be taken till that violation be gotten rid of. Zeus 
is now disciplining the Greeks, his own people, to that end. But 
in Troy there is a greater wrong which they are called to put 
down ; still they must set their own house in order before they 
can march to victory. This house-cleaning process is what Zeus 
has in hand just now ; his method is to purify the Greeks through 
defeat. We see that the Greek divine principle will not be rec- 
onciled with Troy ; war must be renewed by the weary human 
combatants; wherewith we have reached the next Book. The 
Gftds must come forward again ; in the Sixth Book there was not 
one divine interference ; though much besought, they did not ap- 
pear, 'hey are not to be conciliated. 



SHAKESPEARE'S "SONNETS." 

BT GERTRUDE aARBIOUEg. 

" Lo, I come to do thy will, O God ! " There are not many of 
us who, if told in a way we could not question, that God had pro- 
vided us a work to do for him would hesitate, for a moment, to 
undertake it. We would never think whether it was high or low, 
small or great. The direct command of God, the knowledge that 
it emanated from him, that it was intended for us and us alone, 
would sanctify and glorify it to us and to all beholders how mean 
soever it might otherwise appear. ' And yet, how we despise our 
daily tasks ! 

The here and now is our world, " the task that lies nearest our 
hand," is the work that God has chosen for us, and it is only by 
doing it, and doing it well, devoting to it all the resources of our 
being, that we can hope to be great or good or blest — to enjoy 
satisfaction ourselves or participate in the satisfaction of others. 
There is, there must be some one thing, at least, which each of us 
can do well ; but, unhappily, it is seldom the thing we desire to do, 
and the conflict, the result of which we like to call the " choice " 
1 6 • XXI— 16 



